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CAN THEOLOGY BE MADE AN EMPIRICAL SCIENCE? 



JAMES BISSETT PRATT 
Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts 



The answer to be given to the question proposed in the title of 
this paper will plainly depend upon the answer to the logically 
prior question: What is an empirical science? This question is 
not an easy one, and I do not wish the view that I shall here present 
to be taken dogmatically, as though I thought it the only possible 
view. There are certain intricacies and subtleties involved in the 
matter here at issue upon which thinkers may well differ. The 
first step in the answer to our question, however, is simple enough, 
and indeed so obvious as scarcely to need mention. I refer, namely, 
to the tautologous fact that an empirical science must be based 
upon experience. It must be based upon experience in two senses. 
First of all, it cannot, like a purely logical or mathematical science, 
be built upon postulates alone. As Professor Macintosh has well 
pointed out in the recent book which, I take it, initiated the present 
discussion of the nature of theology, an empirical science must have 
as a basis some "pre-scientific experience of the object." Thus 
"there is a pre-botanical experience and knowledge of plants which 
is the necessary prehminary to starting upon scientific botanical 
investigation." 1 Further than this, an empirical science involves 
what one might call a scientific experience of its object. That is 
to say it can recognize no facts as genuine until they have been 
verified by further experience. The reason for the need of this 
verification and the nature of it can be understood only after some 
discussion on the nature of science and its purposes. 

The origin of science is chiefly practical. Necessity is its 
mother. Man finding himself confronted by an indifferent Nature, 
which might equally crush him or nourish him according to his 
reaction, found it necessary for his very survival that he should 

1 Theology as an Empirical Science, p. 91. 
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both look out for Nature and utilize her. Now the precondition 
of his being able to do either of these essential things was that 
he should know what to expect. Without some prevision of the 
future, on the basis of the present and the past, wisely directed 
conduct would be out of the question. Fortunately for man he 
discovered early in his career that there are certain uniformities 
in the course of nature, that certain sequences of situations are 
recurrent. The first condition of wise conduct, therefore, was the 
identification of situations. The second condition sprang out of his 
pigmy size and his puny strength. The utilization of Nature in 
anything more than microscopic degree demanded the co-operation 
of many men upon a single task. But such co-operation necessi- 
tated communication. They must perceive or at least conceive 
the same situation if they were to operate upon it in unison. The 
situation must be capable of identification not only by the individual 
man but by all the many co-operating individuals. If their efforts 
were to be united upon a given object, that object must be common 
to them all, verifiable by them all. The general outlines of the 
situation thus drawn obviously apply as truly (and much more 
completely) in the most modern laboratory as in the first human 
effort at objective description and co-operation. The very nature 
and purpose of science thus determine absolutely and forever the 
nature of the scientific fact. A scientific fact is one that is describ- 
able in terms capable of communication to all rational beings, and 
capable of verification by all properly equipped observers. A 
thing or event not thus verifiable is not objective and not a fact 
for science. It may be perfectly real, but it is not something of 
which science can take cognizance, for the obvious reason that, 
being unverifiable, it is incapable of entering into the common 
system of social knowledge which all may recognize and which all 
may utilize in dealing with nature. From all of which it follows, 
plainly enough, that empirical science is limited to objects and 
events presented to human experience, and verifiable in human 
experience. 

All this, I suppose, is sufficiently elementary and simple; but 
it brings us, quite unawares perhaps, into the presence of certain 
subtle misunderstandings which can be avoided only by making 
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rather nice distinctions. If science deals only with objects and 
events presented to human experience, it may be asked, must one 
not conclude that human experience is the real object of science ? 
And if this is the case have we not reduced physics to psychology, 
and made over the whole "choir of Heaven and furniture of earth" 
into nothing more objective than the circle of our own "ideas"? 
Here is a difficulty, surely, and one that we can get out of only 
by facing it courageously and making at least a start upon some 
epistemological theory. Fortunately we shall not have to go very 
far in the theory of knowledge, and the suggestion I shall make is, 
I think, compatible with more than one type of epistemology. It is 
not true, I would answer, that in studying those things which are 
presented to our experience and verifiable in our experience we 
are studying our states of consciousness or our ideas. When I 
think of my friend — that is, when I have in my mind a concept or a 
memory image of my friend — I am not thinking of the thought of 
my friend: I am thinking of him. He is the object of my thought, 
and I think of him by having a concept of him. To have a concept 
of him is to think of him. In like manner to have a percept of a 
tulip is to perceive a tulip. I do not perceive my perception: I 
perceive the tulip. And I do so by having the percept. Our 
percepts and concepts and memory images are the tools with which 
we perceive and conceive and remember our various objects. In 
all these processes certain qualities are presented to us as qualities 
of the objects. These qualities are never taken or meant by us as 
qualities of our mental states; and frequently they are absolutely 
not to be discovered by the most careful introspection within the 
images which constitute the nucleus of our psychic states. They 
are qualities which we mean, qualities which the action of the 
external world upon us makes us mean; and which inevitably we, 
one and all, refer to the objects or events of which external nature 
consists. This is what is meant when it is said that we find this 
and that quality in a natural object. When I apply a tape-measure 
to this table I find it three feet long; when you do the same, you 
find it three feet long; and everyone else putting himself in the 
same situation finds the same results. The quality of being three 
feet long does not belong to your consciousness nor to mine but to 
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the table. Its length is not a characteristic of our experience, but 
it is presented to our experience and is verifiable in it. 

We may now, at least, come directly at the subject of our chief 
inquiry. We have studied the nature of an empirical science; is 
theology such a science? The object which theology studies is, 
I suppose, God, in some large sense of that word. Professor 
Macintosh suggests three preliminary definitions of God: "the 
necessary objective Factor in experimental religion," "the Object 
of religious dependence," "the Source of religious deliverance from 
evil." As a more complete and satisfactory definition he gives 
the following: "a Power, not identical with our empirical selves, 
which makes for some dependable result (e.g., righteousness), in and 
through us when we relate ourselves to that Power in a certain 
discoverable way." Our problem now is whether such a "neces- 
sary objective Factor," "Object," "Source," or "Power not 
identical with our empirical selves" is directly experienced and 
whether it is verifiable in the sense of being directly presented to 
the experience of all properly equipped observers. The presenta- 
tion must be direct: the object must be presented in human experi- 
ence. An entity the existence and character of which we infer 
from various other objects which are presented in experience is not 
itself a scientific fact. It is only a hypothesis useful for the inter- 
pretation of experienced facts. One's belief in it may be as 
rationally justifiable and unshakable as you will; but if that belief 
be based on interpretation and inference and not on direct presenta- 
tion which is repeatable in the experience of all other observers, 
the thing in question is not a scientific fact nor the object of 
empirical science. The luminiferous ether and the various other 
ethers are, frankly, from this point of view, not scientific facts 
but scientific hypotheses or hypothetical entities, because they 
cannot be verified by direct presentation in experience. Other 
hypotheses could be invented to interpret the facts, and very 
possibly the, ethers may some day be relegated to the limbo of 
exploded theories where they will keep company with caloric, 
the Ptolemaic astronomy, and many other discarded hypotheses 
which once posed as scientific facts. If theology is to be an empiri- 
cal science, God in some sense or other of that great but ambiguous 
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word, must be presentable to and repeatable and verifiable in 
human experience with a directness far beyond anything that the 
luminiferous ether has as yet attained. 

Three principal modes of experience have been proposed in 
which it is claimed such direct and verifiable presentation of God 
is to be discovered. These are, as I understand them, (i) the revela- 
tion of God to be found in various great prophetic persons, and 
notably in the person and the work of Christ; (2) the experience 
of salvation of power to resist temptation, progress in the moral 
life, renovation of character, as brought about by religious influ- 
ences; (3) the experience of the mystic. 

With the first of these three fields of human experience in 
which the Divine is said to be immediately and scientifically per- 
ceived, I must confess I feel quite incompetent to deal. Quite 
incompetent because I cannot begin to understand what can be 
meant by the claim that in the person and work of Christ we have a 
direct and verifiable and scientific experience of God as our 
immediate object of such a sort as to make Christian theology an 
empirical science. I can quite understand how it may be argued 
that the person and work of Christ as depicted for us in the Four 
Gospels was such that we must conclude he was divine. But this 
conclusion is a conclusion, a reasoned inference from the historical 
data. Moreover, even the historical data themselves, as historical 
data, are not scientific facts; they are historical facts. Historical 
figures — Jesus, Cromwell, Napoleon — are not the objects of any 
empirical science since they are not reproducible and verifiable 
in experience. They may, indeed, be utilized by science — bor- 
rowed, as it were, from history and taken on the credit of history; 
but they are historical objects, not scientific ones. Still less, 
then, can deductions and inferences from the characters of historical 
figures be properly regarded as the data or facts of an empirical 
science. So to regard them is to commit one's self to the double fal- 
lacy of first confusing history with science and then confusing 
metaphysics with history. 

We come now to a very much more comprehensible form of the 
argument, a form which maintains that God is directly appre- 
hended, and therefore verifiable, in such things as moral renovation 
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and especially in the Christian experience of salvation. In assessing 
the tenability of this position we must remember the very modest 
definitions of God which I have quoted from Professor Macintosh, 
and which include as much as need be directly presented in order to 
establish theology as an empirical science. Suppose, then, that 
we shall mean by the word God nothing more definite than a reality 
which is not our merely individual and empirical selves, but which 
can be depended upon to make a difference of a certain describable 
sort in our spiritual experience when we enter into and persist 
in a certain describable attitude toward a religious object regarded 
as real. Such a definition seems to me to have reached the very 
limit of vagueness admissible for even prescientific perception. 
Surely we must mean by God at least something not identifiable 
with our empirical selves. The study of our empirical selves, 
our mental states, etc., as subject to religious influences, may 
indeed be a science, but it is the science known as the psychology 
of religion, not theology. If all we mean by God is merely the 
way we feel about him (as indeed some leading writers on the psy- 
chology of religion maintain), then theology in its attempt to 
become empirical has committed suicide. This point I surely 
need not labor; and I am confident that Professor Macintosh 
and those who agree with him would heartily concur. If then we 
are to avoid a fatal psychologism in our theological methodology, 
we must at least maintain that "God," in whatever sense, is at 
least a Power not ourselves. And if theology is an empirical 
science, "God" must be perceived as a Power not ourselves. We 
revert, then, to the question, is such a power or reality as that 
defined above directly presented to and verifiable in experience? 
Now I think this much may properly be said. It is probably a 
verifiable fact that when persons of a certain disposition and temper- 
ament and with proper training "enter into and persist in a certain 
describable attitude toward a religious object regarded as real," 
differences of a certain describable sort in their spiritual experience 
may be depended upon to follow. This is probably a fact and a 
scientific fact — scientific because repeatable and verifiable. But 
it is a fact not of theology but of the psychology of religion. And 
this is as far as science can go. That some reality not ourselves, 
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some reality other than our attitude, ideas, emotions, and other 
than the resulting differences in our spiritual experience, other, 
also, than our social and material environment, is here presented — 
to experience as a verifiable object — this is an assertion for which I 
find no ground whatever, and even the meaning of which seems to 
me, to say the least, extremely elusive. I can understand that 
one might form a cogent argument to prove that in the production 
of the new spiritual experience something more is needed than the 
subjective and social forces which we find, and hence we must 
infer a "dependable power" not to be identified with ourselves or 
with our human fellows to explain the total experience. But such 
an inference would be an inference, and the power thus conceived 
would be an object of interpretation, not of direct experience, a 
hypothetical entity logically deducible, not one directly presented 
to and verifiable in experience; and hence not a scientific fact. 

The most likely place to find God as an empirical fact seems to 
me to be the mystic experience. For the mystic not only claims 
that certain events in his spiritual life are inexplicable without 
appeal to the Divine; he maintains that at certain great moments 
he has directly perceived the Divine. He has been immediately 
aware of a Presence not himself and not to be identified with any 
human being, and though this awareness has not been through any 
of the avenues of sense, the Presence has been "given" to his ex- 
perience as directly as has any material object. 

I think we can hardly deny that if all of us, after suitable train- 
ing, could develop this "sixth sense" and invariably become directly 
aware of this Presence, and if this Presence had qualities verifiable 
in the experience of all and were therefore describable and com- 
municable and as such entered into the common system of our 
social knowledge — if all this were the case, I say — we could hardly 
deny to it the name of a scientific object. To be sure, it would not 
be an object of perception through the "five senses"; but by 
hypothesis all competent observers would agree that it was pre- 
sented to their experience none the less. Moreover anyone who 
doubted it might be shown this Presence; i.e., it could, by hypothe- 
sis, be presented to his experience also and verified by him. Fur- 
thermore, we should be no more justified in identifying this Presence 
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with the subjective mental states of all observers than we are now 
justified in the psychologism which would identify material objects 
with the mental states of our chemists and physicists. For by 
hypothesis the observers should find this Presence presented to them 
with definite qualities not to be confused with the sensuous or 
revived images by means of which it was presented. As to what 
these qualities could be I confess I can form no conception. They 
could hardly be sensuous qualities, for these can be apprehended 
only through sense-perception or in visions; and, as I understand it, 
the mystics almost universally insist that their experience is not 
to be identified with either of these. Nor could the qualities thus 
immediately but non-sensuously apprehended be moral, for by their 
very nature moral qualities cannot be simply "given"; they are 
organizations of intricate relations and hence are deducible but not 
directly presentable. Such questions as these may throw a certain 
doubt upon the mystic's claim; but he will answer us that until 
we ourselves participate in his experience we need not expect to 
form any conception of the Presence which he apprehends. 

To what science this object or "Presence" should belong I can- 
not say. Inasmuch as it could not be identified with images, 
feelings, or any other mental states, it would have to be excluded 
from psychology; and as it would not be perceptible by the ordi- 
nary avenues of sense-perception it could not be an object of 
physical science. If, however, the qualities perceived in it and 
deducible from it were of a certain sort it might properly be said to 
belong to theology, and in that case we should be justified in calling 
theology (so far forth) an empirical science. 

But the crucial question must first be faced whether the mystical 
experience and its object fulfil the conditions above enumerated. 
I do not think that any careful student of mysticism can honestly 
say that they do. In the first place the object or Presence to the 
apprehension of which the mystics testify has no definite qualities 
by which it can be made communicable or identifiable. This is the 
testimony of most of the mystics themselves. Repeatedly they 
affirm that the object of their awareness is ineffable and beyond 
all words. The Upanishads tell us it can be described only by "No, 
No." To the neo-Platonists it is the nameless and characterless 
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One. Dionysius the Areopagite assures us that "in this knowl- 
edge we get neither form nor impression, nor can we give any ac- 
count nor furnish any likeness." Eckhart almost prefers to call the 
experience " a not-knowing and an ignorance." Not all the mystics 
to be sure take this via negativa. Yet those who essay most con- 
fidently and carefully to give us a positive description of the object 
presented to them in the mystic experience end either with purely 
negative terms or else describe to us merely their own accompany- 
ing psychic states — images, emotions, etc., which they do not 
attribute to the object but find in themselves — or finally they 
merely enumerate qualities derived from their theological instruc- 
tion and which they believe (rather than find) the Divine Object 
to possess. 

Such is the "object" said to be apprehended in the mystic 
experience. Can anyone who knows the meaning of the word 
science seriously maintain that this is a scientific object? By 
common consent, it can neither be described, communicated, nor 
identified. If there is anything about science upon which thinkers 
have agreed for the last 2,500 years, it is, I suppose, Aristotle's 
assertion that science is of the universal. But an object with no 
definable qualities which can be put into general terms and which 
shall make it communicable is surely the acme of particularity 
or of negativity. In short, even if it be granted that an objective 
entity is directly presented to the experience of the mystic (and 
not merely inferred by him as an interpretation of his experience), 
this entity is, upon his own showing, of such a nature as to be 
incapable of becoming a scientific object. 

Nor can it be truly said that even the presentation to the 
mystic's experience of even this vague entity as an object dis- 
tinguishable from his mental states and possessing objective 
validity is a scientific fact. It is not a scientific fact because it has 
not as yet been verified. That certain persons whom we call 
mystics do have, at times, the experiences described is a scientific 
fact because it is verifiable — given at least so much confidence in 
human veracity as science is forced in innumerable problems to 
presuppose. But science necessarily has to take a different atti- 
tude when investigating the existence of objects which are claimed 
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to be independent of the subjective experience of the observers 
from that which it takes when investigating psychic states. As 
each observer's psychic states are, by the nature of the case, open 
only to his observation, science can do no more than take the 
testimony of various observers, check them up by each other and 
by whatever indirect objective control experiments it can devise, 
and make out the "laws" of these psychic occurrences accordingly, 
putting its description in general terms and verifying its facts by 
appeal to new observers. While the laws and the general descrip- 
tions of mental phenomena are thus common to and verifiable in 
the experience of all observers, the particular mental states of 
John Doe and Richard Roe are not repeatable or verifiable. But 
when a claim is made that an entity exists objectively, an entity 
not to be identified with any of the psychic states of any of its 
observers, science quite properly insists that before it can recog- 
nize the existence of this entity as a scientific fact it must be 
reproducible in and presented to the experience of all observers 
possessing the normal human constitution and the proper training. 
Science, in short, not unnaturally "wants to be shown." 

Now as everyone except Miss Underhill knows, the Presence 
which the mystics insist they perceive cannot be " shown " to 
anyone but the mystics. It is not reproducible and verifiable in 
general human experience. Nor will it do to say that it is per- 
ceivable by anyone with the proper psychical make-up. This 
may be true, but it reduces to the assertion that all mystics can 
perceive what all mystics can perceive. The same sort of claim 
might be made for the objective existence of the snakes which 
appear in delirium tremens. If it could be shown that all normally 
constituted human beings could apprehend this objective "Pres- 
ence" upon the completion of a suitable training, we should then 
have a real argument for its objective existence. But the fact is, 
on the one hand, that there is no evidence whatever to support such 
a supposition, and on the other that the Christian mystics them- 
selves, so far as they have any opinion on this subject, unanimously 
agree that no amount of training can bring about this experience. 
To perceive God directly in the mystic way they assert with 
emphasis is a special grace given or withheld by God for his own 
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reasons. Various methods of spiritual training help to prepare 
one for it, but they can never assure it. According to the opinion 
of the mystics, therefore, what is probably a very large proportion 
of mankind could not by any efforts they could make attain to the 
direct apprehension of this Presence. In other words, the mystics 
themselves agree — and surely the balance of non-mystical human 
experience bears them out in it — that the Entity or Power or 
Presence which they claim to apprehend is not verifiable in the 
way in which an object must be verifiable before it can become a 
scientific object. 

There is nothing in all this to disprove in any way the mystics' 
claim. It is perfectly possible, so far as the considerations dwelt 
upon in this paper are concerned, that the mystics may apprehend 
God directly. But on their own showing this apprehension is of 
such a nature that you cannot make a science out of it or an object 
of science out of their God. 

In my opinion an attempt on the part of theology to transform 
itself into an empirical science would be not only a hopeless under- 
taking but also a dangerous one. Hopeless for the reasons I have 
tried to express in this paper. Dangerous because in so far as it 
should succeed it would probably be at the cost of identifying itself 
with the psychology of religion and identifying God with the idea 
of God. This does not mean that theology is precluded from the 
use of empirical data. Most certainly it may and should make 
use of all the facts that can be gathered concerning the religious 
consciousness and the spiritual life of man. It may well be that 
in a careful study of these data it will be able to find new and con- 
vincing evidence of God's presence and influence in human life. 
But it will be wise to recognize in the future as it has in the past 
that the conclusions thus arrived at are rational deductions rather 
than immediate presentations; and that it itself is more closely 
related to an empirically based metaphysics than to empirical 
science. 



